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revenue work. He determined, therefore, to introduce
the system cautiously. A few special Courts were opened,
and the results seemed to justify extension. The people
could get justice closer at hand, and with less expense and
delay. They were not obliged to follow the Magistrate
round into the various places where his revenue duties
took him, and they could rely on getting better legal help
if their cases were always to be tried at headquarters.

In 1894 sufficient experience had been gained of the
new system to justify a further departure. Acting in
consultation with Mr. Naylor of the Bombay Civil
Service, who had been appointed Special Judicial Com-
missioner, the Maharaja decided to abolish the special
Magistrates and to transfer the criminal work to the Civil
Judges. There were, however, certain places in the Raj
which neither justified the establishment of a separate
Court nor warranted the waste of time involved by
making other Magistrates travel there for the sake of a
few cases. The experiment was tried and was soon given
up. In no place, however, were the Revenue officers
entirely relieved of their magisterial functions. Various
miscellaneous duties were assigned to them, chief among
them being: (i) the trial of cases against persons of bad
character with a view to taking security, and (ii) arrange-
ments for the prevention of a breach of the peace. True
to his policy of training officers to be useful in more
than one capacity, the Maharaja has further directed that
a certain number of cases should be sent for trial by young
and promising officers.

This measure has undoubted claims to be counted
among the Maharaja's reforms. Not only is Criminal
Justice made easier and cheaper, but it is an advantage
that the Judge should be a man with a legal training and
used to the ways of Courts. Too often the younger
Magistrates in British India are merely promoted clerks